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and Bekas can be appreciated. It only remains to commend 
tl« praiseworthy initiative of Bazme Saqafat, Muhan, in 
following their edition of the Siraiki poetry of Sachal Sarmast 
with this selection of the work of a lesser, but still interesting 
poet of Sind, and thereby helping a wider readership, of 
those who know Siraiki but are unable to read the Sindhi 
script, to come to a truer understanding of the richness of 
literary past 



NOTES. 

1 I have given some instances of BediFs typical treatment 
of Sachal's images in Styles and themes in the Siraiki 
mystical peotry of Sind. Bazme Saqafat, pp. 17-18, 23-24 

2 Kafi no, 180 in Divan- i Bedil Sindhi Adabi Board, 2nd 
edition, 1961, p. 185, beginning. 

3 Kafi no. 280 in Divan-i Bedil, p. 224, beginning: 

i .x v*+ j* *k*^* $>js> j^-i u^i-j (^rf. 

4 Another fine example, Kafi no. 267 in Divan-i Bedil, p.218 
beginning i 

This is translated in Styles and themes, p. 15. 

5 Kafi no. 284 in Divan-i Bedil, p. 226, beginning : 

| -A *■*•» J*> Ji~** £^3 ^*tf «S* ^s^J^^t f ■■> 
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Then it had Abraham driven with violence into the fire, 
Before, becoming a butcher, it next had Ismail slaughtered. 

Later is wounded Jacob the Prophet with parting's dread 

brand. 
As for Zulaikha it exiled poor Yusuf to Egypt. 
Then it did wondrously spill the blood of Zakarya and John. 

But nobody's pain could surpass the sufferings of the Imam* 
Pure as they were, can one ever describe the havoe 

unleashed on them ? 
Doomsday indeed was enacted on Kerbela's plain I 

Love it was later which arrested Hallaj and impaled him, 
Love which had Attar beheaded and Shams ulHaq flayed. 
See how Sanaan by love's law was reduced to the herding 
of swine ! 

From their bodies love parted the heads of Shah Sharaf 

and Sarmad , 
Then on a spear did exhibit the head of the martyred Inayat 
Burdened by sorrow how many true mystics departed this life! 

Love filled Majnun with his terrible passion for Laila, 
Love set Farhad, when parted from Shirin, to carve 

through the mountain. 
And, Bedil, remember what sufferings love gave to Ranjha 

and Hir ! s 

A short introduction to a poet's work can do more than 
what the reader's appetite to approach the poems in the 
original for themselves - My task here will thus have been 
accomplished if in these few pages I have succeeded in 
suggesting some ways in which these Siraiki poems of Bedil 



and imagery, poems like: this one do have a special lyrical 
charm. It is also worth noting that the poem is, like so 
many of Bedil's, rather carefully constructed, falling into 
neat, well-defined units, consisting of pairs of verses 
beginning with the quotation and illustration of the Tradition, 
followed by the description of the divine Beloved's wonderiul" 
appearance, than the catalogus of the newly opened Sowers, 
before being rounded off with the poet's customarily explicit 
teaching, making plain the meaning of the refrain. 

Probably the finest of all Bedil's Kafts, however, are 
those in which he deals with the irruptive power of divine 
love throughout human history. Here both his fondness for 
elearly articulated arid symmetrical structural forms to his 
poems, and his tendency to dwell upon the formulations of 
traditional learning combine to enhance the power of his 
message, rather than - as quite often elsewhere - detracting 
from the lyrical appeal of the Kafi. A particularly good 
example of this gtoup of poems 4 is one in which Bedil 
rapidly yet comprehensively describes the power of mystical 
love over the earlier and later Prophets, followed by the 
Imams, in the first half, exactly recapitulated by the descrip- 
tion of the sufferings of the classical and local Sufi martyrs 
in the second, followed by those of the great lovers of 
Persian legend, culminating at iait in the inevitable Ranjha 
and Hir. One could hardly hope - if one did not have the 
example of Khwaja Farid before one - for a more perfectly 
controlled expression of a ripe poetic tradition : 

By God, for love was I born ! 
By God, in love was I reared I 

Loot what love did to Adam, drawing the tears fiom 
his eyes ! 

8 
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Hoii song in 'Rup HolV, or of those in the form of a spring 
song in 'Rup Basant'. In the following appealing example 
of one of these Basant-songs, the atmosphere, is entirely that 
of the Perso-Ur d u ghazal, both in the distinctively Iranian 
details of the flora, and in the static, idealized character of 
the descripiion. This, as so often in Bedil, is explicitly 
removed from any reference to actuality by the explicitly 
mystical tone of the opening, with its quotation of the 
well-known Tradition ainuma tawallu summa wajhullah : 

Sea the beauty of spring - the spring of the Colourless : 

The meadow has opened in bloom all around ! 

Himself He encouraged his lovers by saying, 

'Wheresoe?er you turn ... 

*... there is the face of your Lord' - so enjoy 

The sight of the garden around f 

Adorning Himself in thousands of ways, 

Assuming most marvellous shapes and disguises, 

The rose-bodied Lord has entered the garden, 

Filling each corner with wonderful fragrance. 

The flowers have all blossomed and bloomed, 

The pomegranate and the mountain-ebony too, 

The marigold, cypress, the jasmine, and lily, 

In the wonderful spring created by love. 

To stroll round the garden is useless, however, 

Unless one can see the Beloved Himself. 

So, Bedil, experience the scent of the spring, 

And let all prftate awarness be gone ! 3 

Even if they cannot be claimed to rival the magical 
descriptions of the divine immanence in nature achieved so 
memorably in Khwaja Farid's Ao/ls on the coming of the 
rains to desert, with their exubarant use of local vocabulary 



, By drinking selflessness's cup, 
We have beheld His glory. 
Instantly by love arc faith 
And unfaith cast away. 
Mansur's way alone is true - 

AH else is idle fancy. "■*■ 

Bedil spend your little life 
In thinking 'All is Him'. 2 

It is the theosophical tone of the later verses of this 
poem which predominates throughout Bedil's work. This 
prominance, with its consciously retrospective look towards 
the creative teachings of the past, is itself a typical feature 
of the later phases of any poetic tradition inspired by a 
system of ideas, not just by the vagaries of human imagina- 
tion, and so it tells us a good deal about the later evolution 
of Siraiki mystical poetry in Sind. 

i 

The other side of the coin, though, is that it is seldom 
easy to single Out original features which are particularly 
characteristic of Bedil himself, rather than the tradition of 
which he formed part. Even his language, with its tendency 
towards a mixed rekhta, in which Siraiki is mixed with 
Sindhi, Punjabi, Urdu, and Hindi elements (when it does 
not consist of strings of Arabic and Persion nouns), perhaps 
already points to coming dissolution of the purely Siraiki 
literary tradition in Sind: it is certainly true that a complete 
mixture of languages is even more characteristic of the less 
carefully preserved verse of his son Bekas. 

Nevertheless, the very search fo? fresh sources of 
inspiration outside the local lyrical conventions does some- 
times produce very charming results in Bedil. This is 
nowhere more true than of his K&fis in the style of a Hindi 



on the open expression and reiteration of formal Sufi teaching 
and traditions. The same elements are naturally given an 
important place in the poetry of the great masters also, but 
the very depth of their insights and their power to combine 
so many intellectual, emotional, and spiritual strands into 
an apparantly seamless thread-particularly in the case of 
Khwaja Farid -often makes their distentanglement for the 
purposes of a full understanding, a most difficult task. In 
this sense, therefore, even a rather simple and not particu- 
larly outstanding lyric of Bedil may help one to understand 
more clearly features of a more complex Kofi by Khwaja 
Farid, or an apparently entiraly emotional outburst of love 
in a poem by SachaL And so the lesser master can truly be 
said to cast light on the greater. 

A There is particularly good illustration of this in Bedil's 
Jiandling of the Hir-Ranjha legend, which is for him, as for 
the other poets of Sind, the legend specifically associated 
with Siraiki. Bedil may not take us inside the.heart of Hir, 
as the greatest poets do when speaking through the mouth of 
the heroine, but he does make quite explicit the inner, 
mystical meaning of the legend. In the following Kafi, for 
instance, he typically leaves the local lyrical style half way 
through to dwell on its theosophical interpretation : 

Rangpur does not please my heart, 
So I will go with Ranjha ! 
Ranjha has since time's beginning 
Been my closest friend. 
In the world with no Beloved 
Life has lost its points, 
Takht Hazara's traveller king 
Goes round in herdsmen's guise. 



of course, a long association with parts of the Sufi tradition, 
and, both in his way of Life and in the chief object of his 
devotion, Bekas strikingly recalls the wild attachment to the 
Brahman boy Madho of Shah Husain^the famous sixteenth- 
century Panjabi mystic poet of Lahore. In his poetry, too. 
with its frequent use of the language of the injured love h 
borrowed from th* ghazal, Bekas demonstrates his- 
passionately emotional nature. 

This is, however, most definitely not a characteristic of 
the much more important and abundant collection of poetry 
composed by his father, Bedil, who employs the emotional 
language of the Kofi, the classical Sirai&i lyric, with marked 
restraint. Bedil is sometimes loosely referred to as the 
successor of Sachal Sarmast (1739-1827), who is indeed- 
according to an anecdote of the most suspicious authenticity 
alleged to have touched Bedil and said 'we are incarnated 
in him*. But Bedil, while following Sachal in time, and „ 
continuing the tradition of composing poetry in Siraiki that 
flourished in Upper Sind under the Siraiki-speeking Talpur 
dynasty, is better seen as a successor in word than in spirit 
of the great Sachal. That is to say, one encouuters phrases 
and expressions coined by Sachal so frequantly in Bedil that 
he obviously had an intimate knowledge of his predecessor's 
poetry: but the soaring power of Sachal at his finest was 
clearly beyond Bedil's much more limited range. ' 

But the depth and sincerity of Bedil's mystical devotion ^ 
are never in question, and his Siraiki poems, which are 
considerably more numerous than his Sindhi compositions, 
have many points of interest and features of beauty to 
recommend them. Probably the most interesting feature of 
his poetic style as a whole is the degree to which it relies on 
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He earned his living > however, from his shop in RohiSy 
where he spent the greater part of his life when not absent 
on pilgrimages. As might be expected from his relatively 
humble birth, his numerous followers were largely drawn 
from , the lower classes, and he did not have the: dose 
connexions with royally that furnish the basis for many., of 
the anecdotes related of Khwaja Farid or Sachak So it is 
perhaps unsurprising that the general tone >of his poeti^ 
conspicuously lacks the quality of kingly freedom which 
emerges, in different ways, so strongly from the K&jis of 

both masters. '^ * r - r 
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The most notable feature of Bedil's way of life was his 
adherence to the traditional Sufi technique of seeking an 
emotional understanding of divine love through the adoration 
of beautiful boys and handsome young men. 

The object of Bedil's devotion was Qazi Pir Mohd, 
with whom his relationship lasted from the later's boyhood 
for some twenty years, until his death in 1868. Bedil him- 
self followed his companion to the grave shortly afterwords, 

in 1872. 

One of Bedil's sons, Muhammad Muhsin (1858-1881) 
was also mystic poet in Sindhi and Siraiki, writing under 
the pen-name of Bekas. He also followed his father in 
attaching himself to beautiful boys, notably to the young son 
of a family of Hindu bankers of Rohri, called Kanhyyo. 
Bekas adopted a more extreme way of life than his father, 
and is remembered for wearing bright clothes and going 
about singing and dancing with his boy-friends before his 
early death,..- Sush anlinoniian or rnalamati practices have, 






in Siraiki, Their particular lustre and preciousncss shohhi 
not allow the surrounding ores to be cast away as so much 
dross, for in this way many lesser but still valuable gems 
will be needlessly lost. The great jewels must certain%Obe 
given their place in the centre of the richly wrought crowns ■„.,, 
of the Siraiki poetic tradition. But let the many smaller 
gems also be sought out, cut, and polished, so that their 
lesser facets may throw their individual shafts of light upon 
the great stones at the centre, and add to the rich glory of 
the diadems as a whole ! 

BedilFaqir is assuredly. »ne of the most important of 
the lesser lights in the southern literary tradition of Siraiki, 
which flourished in Sind in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Born in Rohri in 1814, he was first named Abdul 
Qadir, and thus became coincidentally a namesake of the 
greatest persian poet of seventeenth - century India, Abdul 
Qadir Bedil of Patna, though he was later re-named Qadir v 
Bakhsh by his father, a devout dealer in silk goods who 
became a disciple of a branch of Qadiri pirs descended from 
the martyred Shah Inayat of Jhok. Bedil was therefore , 
raised in a home of somewhat humble social circumstances, 
but steeped in an atmosphere both of mystical piety and of ^ 
religious learning. It is quite clear from his verse that he 
knew Arabic and persian well. 

The crucial experience in his own mystical life came to ,, 
him at Sehwan where he had been instructed to go in & - 
dream to the great shrine of Shahbaz Qalandar. Thereafter, *^ 
not only did he undertake visits and pilgrimages to most of 
the holy tombs and principal spiritual leaders of Upper Sind; -- 
but he also began to write the mystical poetry in both Sindhi 
and Siraiki for which he is now chiefly remembered. 
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C 'One swallow does not make a summer*, as the saying 

has it- Exactly the same holds good of literature, where no 
genuinely vital poetic tradition is bounded by the work of a 
single poet, however great he may truly be. It is particularly 
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P " important not t® lose sight of this truth when looking at 

, literatures which are dominated by one or two outstanding 

&A figures; for it is otherwise impossible to reach a proper 
0% Appreciation either of such literatures as a whole and their 
place in the civilization of which they form a part, or of the 
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s^ 1 v^true rank of their greatest poets. 
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■* The general view of Siraiki literature certainly suffers 

^ - T from this lack of perspective- The poetry of Sufi inspiration 

| has indeed rightly been seen as the greatest glory of classical 

I Siraiki literature: but devotion, appreciation, and the 

I detailed studies which spring from these have all tended to 

f"i concentrate upon the greatest Sufi poets only - that is to say, 

^ on K&waja Farid in the Siraiki-speaking heartlands, and on 

f.:^[ Sachal Sarmast in Sind. But these two are not, so to speak, 

i^; isolated diamonds miraculously washed up on the shore, but 

I;* rather brightest jewels to have been formed in the rich veins 

; which constitute the twin traditions of the classic Sufi poetry 



